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come to hear the report of the committee and to feel reassured of the well-
being of their sons and daughters. The question of financing the Ural
colony offers neither embarrassment nor torment to parents. The govern-
ment and the trade unions bear most of it. Their own share is within their
means. Nor do they have to worry about social and racial discrimination
and the internal conflicts they may engender. The son of the director and
the daughter of the janitress have been brought up to regard each other with
a sense not of superiority or inferiority but of perfect equality.

In the village of Karusia, on the clear and cold Oka Raver, ninety-five
miles from Moscow, the Trekhgorka maintains a summer camp for children
of school age. As soon as vacation starts six hundred boys and girls, all
sons and daughters of shop or office workers, go to Karusia for six weeks.
Competent guides and attendants accompany them. These children bathe
and play; they go on long hikes and study nature; they sing and dance;
they observe insects and birds; they run races and have military drill;
they sit around bonfires or listen to stories; they do all the other things that
children like to do in a camp. Again no father and no mother need fear
that the child will be insulted or snubbed because of social or racial origin.
The least manifestation of snobbery is vigilantly fought. The expense of
the camp is borne by the trade unions, the factories, and only in small part
by the parents.

In Klyazama, twenty-five miles outside of Moscow, the Trekhgorka has
its own summer home. It is nothing lavish or pretentious; but it can
provide rest, comfort, outdoor play for three hundred persons at a time.
The Trekhgorka also sends thirty-five workers annually to Sochi, the well-
known Black Sea resort, and one hundred and fifty more to the Crimean
summer homes. That is, it did this before the war. Now, of course, the
children's camp and the summer home are closed. Workers are post-
poning their vacations until after the war. Children over twelve, if physi-
cally fit, spend at least part of their vacation on a kolkhoz or state farm.
They pull weeds, hoe potatoes, gather berries and mushrooms, tend to the
chickens, and do other chores.

Let no one underestimate the meaning of these institutions in a Russian
factory and the ministrations they provide to workers and their families.
Bureaucracy, which despite warning, denunciation and purge continues to
lay a parasitic hand on Russian services, may now and then subvert and
degrade these ministrations. But not for long. In the factory, as in no
organ of the government, the constant cry for efficiency and the access
the workers have to some responsible executive inevitably restrains the
recalcitrant bureaucrat.

The war has closed neither the factory nursery nor the kindergarten. It
has disarrange*d their former schedule, though not seriously. Because of
the bombings, nurseries and kindergartens in Moscow have been moved to
safe quarters. The Trekhgorka nursery has consolidated with another in
the neighbourhood and sixty-four of its children, ranging from one month
to four years, find daily accommodation there. The kindergarten has
been transferred from the massive, timber-built house it occupied before the
war to the spacious, concrete air-raid shelter underneath the Pioneer home.
Every morning at seven, one hundred and thirty boys and girls are brought
there and they stay from twelve to fourteen hours. The shelter has been